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education than that of the grammar schools. In the
dissenting schools, which became a powerful element in
English education, it was possible, therefore, to find, not
only mathematics and geography, but modern languages
and science being taught, and it was with such schools
that men like Priestley and Dalton were associated, either
as pupils or teachers. Priestley himself, who taught in an
academy at Warrington, advocated in his published
work the inclusion of English, mathematics, science, and
French as part of the normal curriculum. But such
broadening of the content of education as did take place
in these academies (and it is easy to overestimate it)
served mainly to associate the classics ever more firmly
with respectability and with preparation for the life of a
gentleman.
Concerning the content of elementary education in the
eighteenth century it is necessary to say little. Such
education was, in general, deplorable. Urbanization and
a developing formalism in religion were among the causes
of an alarming decline in moral standards. The novels of
Defoe and Smollett are obvious witnesses to a condition
of life that, particularly in the cities, was brutal, corrupt,
and degraded. It was primarily this state of affairs that
called into existence the charity school movement, which
attempted to deal with a major social problem by direct
moral teaching side by side with that of the bare essentials
of literacy. Apart from these charity schools, primary
education was in the hands of a variety of private schools
of varying degrees of inefficiency. It is impossible to
suppose that the education they provided had any content
at all worthy of the name.
So constituted, the education of the country was totally